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STYLE AS AN ELEMENT IN DETERMINING 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF OLD TES- 
TAMENT DOCUMENTS. 

By Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Chicago. 

Much of the popular misconception regarding the author- 
ship of Old Testament documents arises from judging them 
according to modern and occidental standards. A little reflec- 
tion must convince every student of the Old Testament that this 
method is radically wrong, that the literary standards of the 
Occident must be misleading when we are called upon to judge 
the writings of the Orient. 

Not only so, but we must remember that antique conceptions 
and modes of representation are very different from our own. 

There are two principles which are observed by occidental 
and modern writers ; one is a studied effort at variety of expres- 
sion in describing similar things, a careful avoidance of a 
repetition of terms ; the other is the recasting of the materials, 
in historical, poetical, or other composition, so that the product 
is the mental possession of the writer. 

These well-known principles of modern authorship are often 
applied in such a way as to discredit the results of criticism as 
to the authorship and composition of certain documents in the 
Old Testament. 

It is clear, however, that if we wish to ascertain the truth as 
to the antique documents found in the Old Testament, we must 
discover how ancient Semitic writers were wont to express their 
thoughts. Did they aim at variety of expression in treating of 
the same thing, or did they use the same terms whenever 
they had occasion to speak of the same subject ? Did they 
digest their sources in writing history or poetry, like modern 
writers, thus presenting an entirely new product in their own 
language, or did they aim, with rare fidelity, to preserve the 
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language of their documents ? It is certain that both modes of 
composition are found. The prophets generally reproduced 
their favorite authors in their own language, though their style 
is strongly colored by them. 1 But it is just as certain, so far as 
we can judge, that other writers reproduce their authorities 
word for word. Indeed we have every reason for believing that, 
when a writer had two or three parallel accounts before him, he 
combined them as the harmonist combines the gospel narratives. 
The Diatessaron of Tatian 2 furnishes a good example of this 
method. 

These two principles of composition, if established, are of 
the utmost importance in the criticism of the Old Testament ; 
for if an author, or school of authors, uses the same language in 
describing the same things, then different codes regarding the 
same things, with a different terminology, are irrefutable 
witnesses to a diversity of authorship. Furthermore, duplicate 
or triplicate accounts of the same event not only indicate 
different sources, but furnish infallible proof that the author 
was really an editor who combined different narratives. This 
mode of composition is not to be summarily dismissed by 
making sport of it. Granted that it may seem a childish way 
of writing history, it really indicates great reverence and 
conscientiousness on the part of a writer in the use of his 
sources. If, for example, the Hebrew text of historical narra- 
tives in Chronicles can be separated by means of the scissors 
and joined together in a scrapbook so as to parallel certain 
similar narratives in Kings almost word for word, even to the 
dismemberment of verses, seemingly in a most arbitrary way, 
who shall complain ? 

However, it is not my purpose to prejudge the case. The 

1 Bishop Colenso maintained, from a comparison of parallel passages in Deuter- 
onomy and Jeremiah, that Jeremiah was the author of Deuteronomy ; Graf and Kayser, 
that Ezekiel was the author of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 18-26). It is needless to 
say that these views of the authorship of Jeremiah and Ezekiel are no longer held by 
critics. Cf. Ezekiel's use of the older prophets, particularly Jeremiah. — Smend, Der 
Prophet Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1880, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

* Cf. my article on " Wellhausen's Theory of the Pentateuch," in the Expositor, 
London, 1886, pp. 85 ff„ and especially Geo. F. Moore in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1890, Part II, on " Tatian's Diatessaron and the Pentateuch." 
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object of this article is to prove two propositions from an induc- 
tive examination of numerous passages : 

(i) Ancient Hebrew writers do not usually aim at variety in 
describing the same things. 

(2) Ancient Hebrew writers are accustomed to reproduce their 
sources with as little essential change as possible. 

Ilgen calls attention to the truth of the first proposition. 
He says : " Repetitions .... characterize the mode of narra- 
tion of the ancient world, and are not merely a peculiarity of 
Genesis, or of other oriental writers ; but also of the most ancient 
Greeks, as the Homeric songs must convince anyone. The 
ambassadors in Homer discharge their commissions with the 
same words with which they are instructed ; as one hero arms 
himself, putting on one piece after another, so they all arm 
themselves ; as one hero threatens, boasts, and reviles, so almost 
all threaten, boast, and revile ; as one dashes down dead, so that 
the earth resounds, so many dash down ; as one sacrifice is 
offered, so many sacrifices are offered. This simplicity and 
uniformity is the purest speech of nature which cannot displease 
anyone who make's any pretensions to taste. The old world 
could not persuade itself that a repeated fact and a repeated 
feeling, represented through repeated words, could be repre- 
sented through changed words. They believed that changed 
words must change the representation of the thing which they 
would set forth." 3 

There are abundant illustrations of my first proposition. 
One which is familiar to every student of the minor prophets is 
found in the introduction to Amos, where we have, with one or 
two exceptions, the stereotyped formula repeated eight times : 
"Thus saith Yahwe, on account of three transgressions of ... . 
and on account of four I will not turn it back, because .... 
therefore I will send fire .... and it shall consume the palaces 
of ... ." 4 This formula is filled in with the names of the 

' Ilgen : Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs, in ihrtr Urgestalt. 
Halle, 1798, pp. 365, 366. Cheyne says : " Ilgen's book is, in fact, rarer than AsTRUC's 
Conjectures." — Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 28. 

* Amos 1 : I — 2 : 6. 
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people, the nature of their sin, the place where the fire is to be 
kindled, etc. 

So, too, the author of Deuteronomy has left his sign manual 
whenever he speaks of the place where God is to be worshiped. 
The full form is given in Deuteronomy 12:5: "But unto the 
place which Yahwe your God shall choose from all your tribes 
to place his name there, to his dwelling ye shall seek and thither 
thou shalt come." The essential element in the passages where 
Jerusalem is indicated is in the expression, "the place which 
Yahwe [your God, or thy God] shall choose." 5 To this there 
is often added, "to cause his name to dwell there [or to put his 
name there]." 6 The substance of the phraseology is essentially 
identical 7 and is remarkably characteristic of the legal portion 
of Deuteronomy. 8 

Another example of the same phenomenon is to be found in 
the Book of Kings. We might almost say, in modern phrase, 
that a blank is provided for each Judaean, as well as for each 
Israelitish king, although the editor varies it slightly at times. 
The blank for the Judaean kings is essentially as follows: "In 
the .... year of ... . king of Israel reigned .... over 
Judah [ . . . . years old was he when he began to reign]' 
.... years he reigned in Jerusalem and his mother's name was 
.... daughter of ... . And he did right in the eyes of 
Yahwe [or] and he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe .... And 

the rest of the acts of and all that he did, are they not 

written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 
So ... . slept with his fathers and he was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David ; and .... his son reigned in his 
stead." 10 

The blank for the kings of Israel varies more on account of 

SDeut. 12 : 5, 11, 14, '18, 21, 26; 14:23,24,25; 15:20; 16:2,6,7,11,15 
16 ; 17 : 8, 10 ; 18:6; 23 : 16 ; 26 : 2. 

6 Deut. 12 : 5, II, 21 ; 14 : 23, 24 ; 16:2, 6, 11 ; 26:2. '12-26. 

' There are thirteen slight variations. ' Occurs often. 

J °C/.l Kings 15 : 9-1 1, 23, 24; 22:41-51 ; 2 Kings 8: 25-27; 12:1,2,19-21; 
14 : 1-3, 18, 20 ; 15 : 1-3, 6, 7, 32-34, 36, 38 ; 16 : I, 2, 19, 20 ; 18 : 1-3 ; 20 : 20, 21, 
The formula is slightly varied after the fall of the northern kingdom, e. g., 21 : 1, 2, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 25, 26 ; 22 : 1, 2 ; 23 : 28, etc. 
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the changes in the dynasties and the removal from Tirzah as 
capital to Samaria : "In the .... year of .... kingofjudah 
.... reigned .... son of ... . over Israel in Tirzah 
[Samaria] .... years. And he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe, 
and walked in the way of Jeroboam and in his sin with which he 
caused Israel to sin ... . Now the rest of the acts of ... . 
and what he did .... are they not written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? And .... slept with his 
fathers and was buried in Tirzah [Samaria], and .... his son 
reigned in his stead."" The estimate of the character of the 
Israelitish kings varies somewhat, but the most common descrip- 
tion is that given above. When the terms are not identical, 
they are at least synonymous, so that it is clear that they come 
from the pen of the same writer. 

Wellhausen has called attention to the framework which we 
have in connection with the Book of Judges." Here the same 
law prevails. While there is not an identical formula in every 
case, the expressions describing the condition of Israel before 
the raising up of the judge and during his administration are at 
least synonymous, as appears from the following example : 
"And the children of Israel did evil [again] in the eyes of 
Yahwe' 3 .... and the anger of Yahwe was hot against Israel, 14 
and he sold them into the hand of 13 ... . and the children of 
Israel served .... years. 16 And the children of Israel cried 
unto Yahwe, and Yahwe raised up a deliverer for the children of 
Israel, and he delivered them 17 .... and the land had rest 
.... years." 18 

The epitaphs of the antediluvians may also be mentioned as 
cast in one mold ; when we have read one, we have read all, with 
the exception of names and dates and ages. Remarks have been 

" I Kings IS : 33, 34 ; 16 : 5, 6, 23, 25, 27, 28 ; 2 Kings 13 : I, 2, 8-12, etc. 
"Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 228, 229. 
'3 This expression occurs seven times, Judges 2 : II ; 3 : 7, 12 ; 4:1; 6:1; 10 : 6; 
13:1. 

'♦ Occurs thrice, Judges 2:14; 3:8; 10:7. l6 Twice, Judges 3:8, 14. 

■5 Four times, Judges 2 : 14 ; 3 : 8 ; 4 : 2 ; 10 : 7. 17 Twice, Judges 3 : 9, 15. 
l8 Four times, Judges 3 : II, 30; 5 : 31 ; 8 : 28. 
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added for Enoch and Noah, but the scheme in every case is sub- 
stantially the same. 10 

In the directions given for the construction of the tabernacle 
and its furniture, if we place command and execution side by 
side, in Hebrew or English, we shall find the same principle 
illustrated, namely, the use of the same language in describing 
the same things. 30 

On examining the laws of sacrifice contained in Leviticus " 
we find the writer uses the same phraseology in setting forth 
the same functions, or characteristics, of different kinds of sacri- 
fice. The expressions are so clearly stereotyped that there is 
no mistaking the style to which they belong. 

The priestly portion of the Book of Numbers furnishes many 
illustrations of the same proposition. Indeed, it is largely made 
up of a series of blanks which are filled up as occasion requires. 
First we have the enumeration of the different tribes. The 
blank, with a slight exception for the firstborn, is as follows : 
"Of the sons of ... . their generations according to their 
clans, according to the family of their ancestors, their enumera- 
tion after the number of their names [by their polls],** every 
male from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war ; those that were numbered of them of the tribe of 
.... were . . . ."* 3 This formula is repeated twelve times. 

So we have an almost identical formula for the position of 
the tribes around the tabernacle : " On the .... shall be the 
standard of the camp of ... . according to their hosts .... 
and the captain of the sons of ... . shall be ... . the son of 
.... and his host and those that were numbered of them were, 
etc." 2 * 

There is also substantially one blank for the families of the 

19 Gen. 5: 3-31. *> Cf. Ex. 25: 10-40 with 37: 1-24 ; 26: 1-32 with 36: 8-38, etc. 

'* Cf. the laws for burnt offerings in Lev. 1:3-9 with verses 10-13; for peace 
offerings, Lev. 3: 1-5, the offering from the herd, with vss. 6-17, the offering from the 
flock (1) vss. 6-11 ; from sheep, (2) vss. 12-17, from goats ; for sin offerings (1) for the 
priest, Lev. 4: 1-12, (2) for the congregation, vss. 13-21, (3) for the prince, vss. 22-26, 
(4) for the individual, vss. 27-35. 

23 This expression is used twice, Num. 1 : 20, 22. 

33 Num. 1:22-43. 2< Num. 2:2-31. 
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Levites : "Of ... . was the clan of ... . and the clan of 
. . . These are the clans of ... . Those that were numbered 
of them according to the number of all the males from a month 
old and upward. Those that were numbered of them were .... 
The clans of ... . shall encamp .... the tabernacle. And 
the prince of the father's house of, etc."' 5 

The most remarkable instance of repetition is in the offer- 
ings of the twelve princes, where with very slight variations the 
same form is used in connection with each prince, the details to 
be filled in being his name, the day on which his offering was 
made, and the tribe to which he belonged. After a slight change 
for the first prince of the twelve, 26 the following blank occurs eleven 
times: "On the .... day offered .... son of ... . prince 
of ... . He offered as his offering one silver charger, of which 
the weight was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal offering ; one spoon 
of gold of ten shekels, full of incense, one young bullock, one 
ram, one lamb of the first year for a burnt offering, one kid of 
the goats for a sin offering, and for a sacrifice of peace offering, 
two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year ; 
this was the offering of ... . son of . . . ." 2? 

The modern critics sometimes adduce this passage as an 
example of the repetitious character of the priestly writings, 
but it should rather be adduced as a conspicuous illustration of 
the proposition stated. Other examples might be taken from 
the Book of Numbers, but these must suffice. 

In all the examples which I have quoted — and many more 
could be adduced — it seems clear that Hebrew writers ordinarily 
use the same expressions when describing the same things. 

I pass now to the other principle which is related to the 
method of authorship indicated. 

(2) Ancient Hebrews reproduce their sources with as little essen- 
tial change as possible. 

There are many illustrations of this principle which will occur 
to any diligent reader of the Old Testament, even in the English 

s s Num. 3:21-35. "'Num. 7:12. 2 ?Vss. 12-83. 
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version. It is not customary for Old Testament writers to give 
any indication that a passage is borrowed from another author. 28 
We see this from the use which Isaiah 29 and his younger con- 
temporary, Micah, 3 ° make of the same passage which they have 
doubtless quoted from an older prophet. 

Another instance is in the employment, essentially, of the 
same material by the editor of Isaiah 31 and of the Book of Kings 32 
in the story of Sennacherib's invasion of Judah, and in the 
account of Hezekiah. 

Sometimes they quote extended sections, as in the case just 
cited, without change, except such as has been brought about by 
different recensions of the same text. 33 At other times they make 
slight changes. They also produce new compositions by piecing 
together various sources which we are still able to find. They 
conscientiously preserve the text they have before them, even 
when they introduce new matter, so that the first half of a clause 
or even phrase of a verse may appear at the beginning of a long 
insertion and the last half, or remainder, at the end. The Book 
of Chronicles, which is largely based on Samuel and Kings, fur- 
nishes the most instructive illustrations of all these characteristics. 

The account of Saul's death is essentially the same in Chron- 
icles 34 as in Samuel. 35 There are slight textual variations which 
may mostly be explained by their preservation in two different 
accounts. The chronicler's hand appears, however, in the rea- 
son which he assigns for Saul's death. 36 

In the Psalter we have an interesting illustration of the use 
which editors make of their sources, e.g., in the second book, 
the fourteenth psalm is reproduced as the fifty-third. In the 
first book it is a Yahwe psalm, in the second an Elohim psalm. 
There is also a change in the sixth verse of Ps. 53. The 
Psalter also affords instances of the use of part of a psalm or of 

''Examples of acknowledged quotations are: Num. 21:14; Josh. 10:12, 13; 
2 Sam. 1: 18 ; Jer. 26: 18, cf. Micah 3: 12. 

»» Isa. 2: 2-4. 3' Isa. 36—38 : 8, 21, 22, chap. 39. 

3° Micah 4: 1-3. 3» 2 Kings 18: 13 — 20: 12-19. 

33 Such textual changes are familiar to the critical student of the New Testament 
parallel passages in the Old Testament afford an admirable view of the same fact. 

3< 1 Chron. 10:1-12. 35 1 Sam. 31. 36Vss. 13-14. 
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piecing together different sources, e.g., Ps. 70 of the second 
book is simply the reproduction of Ps. 40:14-18 of the first 
book, and Ps. 108 of the fourth book of Ps. 57:8-12 and 
of Ps. 60:7-14 of the second book. 

Before turning to the chronicler, let us examine the sources 
of the account in 2 Kings 25:18-25, which details the second 
capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. The first part of this 
narrative to the twenty-first verse is parallel with Jer. 52 124-27; 
but the author of it has drawn the rest from Jer. 40:7-10 and 
52:31-34, e.g., 2 Kings 25 :23, 24, with the exception of the words 
in brackets from Jer. 40:7-10: "And when all the captains of 
the forces [which were in the field] heard, they and their men, 
that the king of Babylon had appointed Gedaliah [son of Ahi- 
kam] 37 governor [in the land, and had entrusted him with the 
men, women and children, and with the poor of the land 38 who 
were not carried away captive to Babylon] then they came unto 
Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, and 
Johanan [and Jonathan] 3 ' the son[s] of Kareah, and Seraiah the 
son of Tanhumeth, [and the sons of Ephai] the Netophafhite, 
and Jezaniah the son of a Maacathite, they and their men. And 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan]«°sware to them 
and to their men, saying [Kings : and said to them], fear not to 
serve the Chaldeans, dwell in the land and serve the king of 
Babylon and it shall be well with you." 41 The author of the 
passage in Kings took vs. 25 from Jer. 41 : 1-3 almost word for 
word, with some omissions and some slight changes. The pas- 
sage as found in Kings is after the omission of the additional 
matter which is bracketed: "And it came to pass in the seventh 
month came Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishma 

w Omitted by LXX. 
. 3* LXX omits "and children and with the poor of the land." 

39 LXX omits " and Jonathan." *° LXX omits this clause. 

<J The difference between the two texts may not be due to the effort of the editor 
of Kings to condense his sources. We may well believe that the text of Jeremiah 
which he had before him was at least as much briefer as that of the LXX ; for the 
text of Jeremiah in the LXX is said to have 2700 words less than the Massoretic. An 
examination of the Septuagint version of 40:7-10(47:7-10) shows almost as much 
condensation in the text of Jeremiah as in the parallel passage in Kings. 
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of the seed royal [and the princes of the king] and ten men with 
him [unto Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, to Mizpah, and ate bread 
there together in Mizpah. And Ishmael arose, the son of Neth- 
aniah, and the ten men which were with him] and they smote 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, with the sword] 
and he died'' 2 [whom the king of Babylon had made governor of 
the land]. And [all] the Jews [which were with Gedaliah in Miz- 
pah] and the Chaldeans [which were found there with the men of 
war Ishmael smote], which were with him in Mizpah." A compari- 
son of the Hebrew text in Kings and Jeremiah will show that the 
words common to both are entirely the same, with one excep- 
tion which probably did not exist in the original text, and that 
the order is the same, except that the sentence which is italicized 
is connected with the Chaldeans in Kings, instead of with the 
Jews, as in Jeremiah. Verse 26 of Kings is a condensation of 
Jer. 43 : 4-7. Hence 2 Kings 25 : 18-25 is pieced together from 
Jer. 52:24-27; 40:7-9; 4i:i-3; 43:4-7; an d 52:31-34. 

We turn now to the Book of Chronicles as affording abun- 
dant illustration of the second proposition. Although the chron- 
icler claims to have access to other authorities, 43 and writes in a 
priestly spirit, he certainly makes use of our books of Samuel 
and Kings, which he reproduces literally, as they lie before him, 
whenever he wishes to present the same events as those narrated 
in them. His method of composition is that already indicated. 
He reproduces his sources word for word, so far as they exist in 
Samuel and Kings, or in the Psalms, and often pieces different 
accounts together. For lack of space we must confine ourselves 
to his account of David and Solomon. Anyone who will take a 
Hebrew Bible, cut out the parallel passages and paste them on 
a piece of cardboard, side by side, will see that the chronicler 
has ordinarily reproduced the text of Samuel and Kings, although 
there are many evidences of corruption in the text that may well 
account for minor divergencies, which it is not necessary to note 

42 This is the translation of t"lfo*5 as found in the text of Kings, which I regard 
as original. It will be noticed that the consonants in the text of Jeremiah 40 : 2 
n^J5 are the same. The adoption of the Hiphil form instead of the Qal doubtless 
led some scribe to insert "it"lk to complete the construction. 

**Cf. The Levitical Priests, Edinburgh, 1877, pp. 168-174. 
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in this discussion, i Chron. 1 1 : 1-47, containing an account of 
David's coronation over all Israel and of his mighty men, is 
composed of 2 Sam. 5:1-3, 6-10 and of 23 :8-39. Here two 
passages somewhat remote are joined together. Another example 
of patchwork by the chronicler is found in the psalm 44 which he 
assigns to David at the bringing up of the ark. He has made 
it by joining three late psalms together, which have no titles, 
taken from the fourth book. Verses 8-22 are the first sixteen 
verses of Ps. 105, or one-third of the whole; vss. 23-33 are 
the whole of Ps. 96; vs. 34 is the first verse of Ps. 106; 
and vss. 35, 36 are vss. 47, 48, or the last two verses, of the 
same psalm, which is the last in the book, and has a doxology. 
The chronicler gives the doxology a slight twist so as to adapt 
it to its new connection, and makes some other changes in the 
sequence of clauses taken from the psalmist. His method shows 
a very conscientious presentation of the words before him, 
although he does not hesitate to change clauses in a way which 
reminds us of the divisive theories which the modern critics are 
charged with importing into Genesis. 

1 Chron., chap. 17, corresponds almost literally to 2 Sam. 7, 1 
Chron. 18 to 2 Sam. 8 ; 1 Chron. 19 to 2 Sam. 10. 1 Chron., chap. 
20, is composed of the following sources : vs. 1, first clause, copies 
2 Sam. 1 1 : 1, and the rest of the verse, except the last clause, is 
based on the remainder even to phraseology. The chronicler 
omits the account of David's adultery with Bathsheba and his 
murder of Uriah, which immediately follows, and continues his 
narrative in vss. 2 and 3 by the use of the very words found in 
2 Sam. 12 130, 31, which join on at the end of this story ; while 
vss. 4— 8 are from 2 Sam. 21 : 19-22. This is certainly signifi- 
cant, not only as to the matter which he omits, 45 but also as to 
the patchwork method of authorship, which thus contains 2 
Sam. 11 : 1; 12 130, 31 and 21 : 19-22 in a chapter of eight verses. 
The chronicler omits all the troubles in David's family as the 
result of his wrongdoing, as found in the account of Amnon and 

"I Chron. 16:8-36. 

«s I Sam. 11 : 2 — 12 :2$, i. e., he joins II : I to 12 : 26, vss. 26-29 being condensed 
by the chronicler into a single line; hence we can see that this omission is intentional. 
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Tamar 46 and Absalom's rebellion, 4 ? and all the intervening matter 
until 2 Sam. 23:7. As we have seen, 2 Sam. 23:8-39 is con- 
tained in 1 Chron. 1 1 : 10-47. 

A study of 1 Chron., chap. 21, which is a continuation of the 
narrative we have just been considering, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. It is a reproduction of 2 Sam., chap. 24, with some editorial 
omissions and additions. The chronicler, instead of imputing 
David's plan of numbering Israel to Yahwe, charges.it directly to 
Satan. He omits vss. 5-8, and 1 1 of Samuel, and inserts vss. 16, 
18 and 20. He also inserts matter from a Levitical standpoint. 
He manifests a tendency to enlarge the number of the people 
and turns the purchase money of Samuel, fifty shekels of silver, 48 
into six hundred shekels of gold, 4 ' showing that he was an adher- 
ent of the gold standard. 

1 Chron., chap. 22, to 2 Chron., chap. 2, is almost entirely with- 
out parallels in Kings ; 2 Chron., chap. 3, is derived from 1 Kings 6 
and 7, but is much abridged and changed ; 2 Chron., chap. 4, is a 
composite production ; vs. 1 is from the chronicler ; vss. 2—5 are 
parallel with 1 Kings 7 : 23-26 ; vs. 6 is equivalent to 1 Kings 7: 38, 
39, abridged and somewhat modified ; vs. 7 is based on 1 Kings 
7: 49 ; vss. 8 and 9 are editorial additions by the chronicler ; vs. 10 
is almost an exact reproduction of the last clause of 1 Kings 7 : 
39; vss. 11-17 are essentially the same as 1 Kings 7:40-45; 
vs. 18 to 2 Chron. 5:1 is equivalent to 1 Kings 7:48-51; 2 
Chron. 5 :2-io, 13, last clause, 14 corresponds to 1 Kings 8: 1- 
11; vss. n-13, including the first two clauses, were inserted by 
the chronicler into vs. 1 1 of Kings, but he preserves almost the 
exact phraseology of Kings both before and after the insertion, as 
follows : "And it came to pass when the priests went out from 
the holy place [insertion of the chronicler] that the cloud filled 
the house of Yahwe, and the priests were not able to stand and 
minister on account of the cloud, n for the glory of Yahwe filled 
the house of Yahwe." This passage certainly furnishes an 
important example of the mode of composition by the ancient 
Hebrews in retaining almost word for word the language of their 

46 2 Sam. 13. *" 2 Sam. 24 : 24. 

« 2 Sam. 14-18. 4 »2 Chron. 21 : 25. 
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sources, which they piece together, even when they interpolate 
matter from some other author, or of their own. 

2 Chron. 6 : 1-30 is found again in 1 Kings 8:12-50, first 
clause. In verse 39 the chronicler combines verse 49 in Kings 
with the first clause of verse 50 ; he omits verse 50, second 
and third clauses to verse 53 inclusive. In place of these he 
inserts Ps. 132 : 8, 9, and as the forty-second verse he combines 
the last clause of the tenth verse, after rejecting the first clause, 
with the first half of the first verse of the psalm, omitting the 
title and introducing the word "mercies" from Isa. 55:3, i. <?., 
he doubtless had this passage in mind when he wrote. 

2 Chron. 7: 1-11, which is a continuation of the account of 
the dedication of the temple, furnishes another example of the 
way in which the Hebrews used their sources, and how, when 
they interpolated matter, they preserved the material preceding 
and following. Verse 1, first clause, is the first clause of 1 Kings 
8:54; but that which follows to verse 3, inclusive, is from a 
Levitical standpoint ; verses 4 and 5 correspond to 1 Kings 8 : 62 
and 63 ; verse 6 is an insertion of the chronicler. The expres- 
sion, "on the eighth day," in the ninth verse of the chronicler is 
equivalent to the same expression in 1 Kings 8 : 66. The inter- 
polation 50 in the passage from Kings is indicated by the brackets: 
"On the eighth day [interpolation by the chronicler] 51 he sent 
away the people, and they blessed the king and went to their 
tents rejoicing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness 
which Yahwe had done to David his servant and to Israel his 
people." It is to be remembered that the chronicler is at pains 
to copy two Hebrew words from Kings before the interpolation. 
It is important to notice this as it may serve as an answer to the 

s° 2 Chron. 7:9-10, first clause. 

s 1 The passage according to the chronicler, bracketing the words not in Kings, is 
as follows : " [And they observed] on the eighth day [an assembly, for they observed 
the consecration of the altar seven days, and the feast seven days. And on the 
twenty-third day of the seventh month] he sent away the people to their tents, rejoic- 
ing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness which Yahwe had done to David 
[and to Solomon] and to Israel his people." As 2 Chron. 7 : 8 corresponds exactly to 
I Kings 8 : 66, there is no getting away from the conclusion that in his interpolation he 
retained the expression "on the eighth day" from Kings. 
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strictures made by the traditionalists on this mode of com- 
position. 

2 Chron. 7:12-22 corresponds to 1 Kings 9:2-9. The 
chronicler omits the second clause of verse 2 ; and expands 
verse 3, after omitting "and thy supplication that thou hast 
made before me," by inserting verses 13-15 between "I have 
heard thy prayer" and "I have hallowed this house, etc." I 
indicate the chronicler's insertions and omissions by brackets : 
"And Yah we appeared unto Solomon [a second time as he 
appeared unto him at Gibeon]. And Yahwe said unto him, I 
have heard thy prayer [and thy supplication that thou hast made 
before me], [insertion by the chronicler of verses 13-15] I have 
hallowed this house [which thou hast built] to put my name 
there forever, and my eyes and my heart shall be there all the 
days." 5' 

2 Chron., chap. 8, is parallel with 1 Kings 9 : 10-24, with varia- 
tions. 2 Chron., chap. 9, which contains the account of the Queen 
of Sheba and Solomon's magnificence, is almost the same as 1 
Kings 10, excepting verse 28 which it modifies and verse 29 which 
it cuts out entirely. It is also significant that the chronicler finds 
no place for 1 Kings 1 1 : 1-40, which contains the account of 
Solomon's apostasy, thus following his policy concerning David 
and that of the priestly writer in Genesis, who excludes all par- 
allels to the Yahwistic writer, reflecting on the character of the 
patriarchs. When the sad story found in Kings concerning Solo- 
mon is ended, the chronicler incorporates 11:41-43 in his narra- 
tive. Hence the sources of 2 Chron., chap. 9, are 1 Kings 10: 
1-28 and 1 1 : 41-43. The remainder of Chronicles would furnish 
further examples, but these must suffice. 

We may now draw the following conclusions from this inves- 
tigation : 

5 2 Parallel passages in 2 Chron. 7:12-16 with interpolations: "And Yahwe 
appeared unto Solomon [in the night], and said to him, I have heard thy prayer [and 
I have chosen this place for myself for an house of sacrifice. If I shut up the heaven 
so that there shall be no rain, or if I command the locust to devour the land, and if I 
send pestilence among my people, and if my people, upon whom my name is called, 
humble themselves and pray and seek my face and return from their evil ways, then 
I will hear from heaven and will forgive their sins and heal their land. Now my eyes 
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i. Our standard for criticising the style of Hebrew writers 
must be derived from an inductive study of their writings. 53 

2. This being the case, we should not say on general prin- 
ciples that any method of composition is absurd. The exam- 
ination of facts must show what method has been employed. 

3. Our examination demonstrates two things : ( 1 ) that the 
Hebrews, in the most ancient specimens of Old Testament 
literature as well as the most modern, were accustomed to use 
the same terms in describing the, same things; (2) that without 
fear of plagiarism they often incorporated their sources word 
for word, sometimes by quoting long passages entire, sometimes 
by piecing together different passages, and that when they had 
occasion to insert matter, either of their own or from some other 
source, they preserved the beginning and the end of the writing 
into which they brought the interpolation, even if it were only a 
verse of which two words appeared before the interpolation and 
the balance at the end. 54 

4. An examination of the chronicler shows that this was a 
favorite mode of composition with him. By taking two Hebrew 
or English Bibles, cutting out certain narratives in Chronicles, and 
finding the corresponding narratives in Samuel and Kings, and 
pasting them in parallel columns, we are able to show that the 
chronicler not only quotes accurately from Samuel and Kings, 
but that he pieces different accounts together. Whether he 
supplements these from his own materials or from those of other 

shall be opened and my ears shall attend to the prayer of this place and now I have 
chosen and] I have hallowed this house that my name may be there forever, and my 
eyes and my heart shall be there all the days." This interpolation is made up of 
expressions taken from I Kings 8 : 26, 28, 33, 40. 

53 This is just as important as a study of oriental manners and customs, when com- 
paring the Orient with the Occident. How little canons taken from occidental life 
would avail in judging the peculiarities of orientals appears from a passage in 
Graham's Jordan and the Rhine, London, 1854, p. 4: "Modes, customs, usages, all 
that you can set down to the score of the national, the social or the conventional, are 
precisely as different from yours as the East is from the West. They sit when you 
stand, they lie when you sit, they do to the head what you do to the feet ; they use fire 
when you use water, you shave the beard, they shave the head, you move the hat, they 
touch the breast, etc." 

54 See pp. 322-4. 
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writers we cannot say, because the other writers no longer 
exist. 

5. It would be possible, if Samuel and Kings were not acces- 
sible, for critics, with some degree of success, on account of their 
distinctive style, to cut out the passages taken from these books 
by the chronicler and piece them together. 

6. In the light of these conclusions it would not be surpris- 
ing that an editor, living about one hundred years before the 
chronicler and having different codes before him, with the 
accompanying historical matter, should group them together 
as the chronicler has grouped his sources, and as a harmony of 
the gospels combines different narratives. 

7. This hypothesis becomes as certain as any can be when 
we find three different kinds of style and three main groups of 
laws running through the Pentateuch. 

8. Not to discriminate between these documents leads to 
hopeless confusion in regard to the religious history of Israel. 

9. God always uses such instruments as he finds, hence in 
transmitting his revelation he uses the literary methods of a 
given age, he chooses the foolish things to confound the wise ; 
therefore it is not a legitimate criticism to say that this mode 
of authorship is not worthy to be used by God in making a 
divine revelation, since it has been used by the chronicler and 
other Old Testament writers. 

10. We are not to fear any critical results which come from 
honest investigation. Let us say to the critic : " Turn on the 
light ; the more you investigate the better." The questions of 
authorship and composition cannot affect "the heavenliness of 
the matter," 55 nor is God's Word less of a treasure because con 
tained in earthen vessels. 56 

ss Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, chap. I, sec . v. 
5 6 2 Cor. 4 : 7. 



